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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

WILL ART HAPPEN? 

SINGULAR misapprehension of the origins 
of art seems to persist in the public mind. 
Poetry has been reproached for printing no 
war poems at the very moment of the nation's 
dread decision ; American poets have been re- 
proached for not buckling down to the production of master- 
pieces; prizes have been offered for war songs, marching 
songs. And the public, noting these and other stimuli, is 
dissatisfied if the touch of the button does not produce the 
light. 

Apparently the public, expectant and impatient, cannot be 
reminded too often of Whistler's axiom, "art happens." It 
may happen under a stimulus and it may not ; it may or may 
not happen in a remote and impenetrable hermit's cell. It 
is good policy, no doubt, to apply the stimulus — at least it 
sets people thinking, starts currents which may travel invisibly 
and exert some influence sooner or later. A prize, in its 
round-up of good, bad and indifferent, may even bring to 
the light a masterpiece ; though in that happy event the public 
would find that no hope of a prize inspired it, but an emotion 
quite unconnected with thought of reward. For example, 
Poetry, in its War Number of November, 1914, presented 
a prize to Miss Louise Driscoll for her brief drama Metal 
Checks, one of the finest poems yet produced in exposition of 
the tragedy of war; but Miss Driscoll wrote her poem with 
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no thought of a prize but to express her own emotion, and 
merely seized upon Poetry's contest as a convenient way 
of getting it before the public. 

The usual immediate result of such stimuli is verse which, 
at its best, may be classed as good journalism ; and of all the 
numerous war poems written in America since war was de- 
clared perhaps none is too fine for this definition. It may be 
that we do not yet feel the war with enough intensity ; it may 
be that the great modern song of war will be written by one 
of our soldiers on French soil, and will embody a point of 
view undreamt-of by Rupert Brooke or Alan Seeger or 
Frederic Manning, even though all of these have given us 
beautiful imperishable poems. As modern war is more grim 
and terrible and world-engulfing than ever war was before, 
so the new war song, when it comes, may well express a 
terror and beauty, and an over-arching infinite love, beyond 
the highest or deepest possible reach of the singers of lesser 
ages. As yet the poets, all those writing in English, have 
but touched the edges of the awful subject. They have 
been tossed by the shore-waves of the world's emotion — 
they are not on the vast mid-ocean tides. 

Some critics try to comfort us with the assurance that the 
best war poem will be written after the war. But history is 
not convincing on this point — the chance of it then may be 
more improbable than now. The poet who waits to mature 
his thought may prove as impotent as the laggard in battle. 
He should take a gambler's chance of immortality today — 
tomorrow may be too late. 
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Will Art Happen? 

Poetry will help him ; Poetry is eager to be the medium 
of his interpretation of the present crisis. Poetry will print 
promptly, we repeat, any expression of it which, in the opin- 
ion of the editors, is poetry and not merely journalism, what- 
ever the poet's point of view may be. If our poets are 
strongly moved, whether for rapture or protest, by a con- 
sideration of what this nation, or the present crisis, means to 
them, we may even print an American number presenting 
their varying ideas. William Vaughn Moody wrote, as we 
all remember, an Ode in Time of Hesitation — who will do 
as well with an Ode in Time of Wart H. M. 

NATURE THEMES IN ANCIENT HAWAIIAN POETRY 

The poetic genius of primitive Hawaii was essentially 
Polynesian. Hawaii was the remotest, northernmost colony 
of the unique adolescent culture which blossomed on the coral 
garlands of the isle-sprinkled South Seas. The first migrants 
to the north brought with them the legends and chants of the 
home-land. Their songs and poems are strewn with refer- 
ences to Ka-hiki, the mystical cradle of the Polynesian race. 

Nature themes form the matrix of the myths and songs of 
all primitive peoples. It is not surprising to find them plenti- 
ful in old Hawaiian verse, which was rich in nature-imagery 
and local allusion. A detailed knowledge of Hawaiian nat- 
ural history and native life is necessary to understand fully 
the meles (songs) of the pre-European period. 

Hawaiian poetry abounds in references to the ocean. Most 
of these allusions are microscopically specific: the native poet 
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